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the chief protagonists of the South's "peculiar institution." The argument from Scripture was regarded as an especially important buttress. ITie Tenth Commandment and innumerable references in the Bible proved beyond doubt that slavery was a divine institution; St. Peter, St. Paul, and Christ Himself had urged slaves to obey their masters. Moreover, just as slave labor had erected the magnificent Temple of Solomon, so now in the South slave labor was erecting a civilization of dignity and beauty and splendor. All this could come to a terrible end if abolition triumphed, for that, alas, would mean the triumph of barbarism, the Africanization of the South.
The fear that with abolition the South would cease to be a "white man's country" encouraged speculation regarding the innate inferiority of the Negro and the obscure problem of the origin of the races. In 1854 Dr. Josiah C. Nott of Mobile, with the aid of George R. Gliddon, a former consul in Cairo, published Types of Mankind, an impressive volume in which the ethnological argument for slavery was elaborated. These writers cited as an authority for the doctrine of the diverse as opposed to the unitary origin of races, Dr. Samuel Morton, a Philadel-phian who, on the basis of his comparative study of 1655 skulls, had inferred that environmental differences could not explain the differences in crania, and therefore the various races must have originated separately. Though, as the Reverend John Bachinan, a Lutheran minister in Charleston and a scientist in his own right, pointed out, this contradicted Scripture, the argument fitted in too well with the need of proving the Negro to be innately a race debased and inferior in both body and mind, to be lightly cast aside.
Through the pulpit, the newspaper, and the oration, as well as through formal treatises, all these aspects of the proslavery argument became familiar to Southerners in the two or three decades preceding secession. The apology for slavery and the indictment of northern industrial capitalism and of the abolitionists also found their way into fiction. At least fourteen proslavery novels appeared shortly after Uncle Tom's Cabin, and each made use of one or more of the arguments from the Bible, from expediency, from ethnology, and from example. At the same time the South, by a vigorous system of censorship, closed its mind to the efforts of critics of slavery to refute the most distinctive and original results of southern scholarship in the field of social thought.